1()                                 OIL   FUEL   AT  SEA.

To-day, there is hardly a single branch of industry
where the adoption of liquid fuel would not yield consider-
able advantages, and the near future should see these
advantages greatly magnified.
An instance of the benefits which are lost through sheer
ignorance, prejudice, or conservatism (call it what you
will), may be illustrated by the liner Mauretania.
Xine years ago it was estimated that by installing
liquid fuel in place of coal the following advantages would
have accrued ; a reduction in number of over 2f>0 of the
stokehold statf. a saving of 100,000 cubic feet of space,
and various minor advantages which will be mentioned later.
The net gain was estimated at no less thaia a quarter
of a million sterling a year, yet so great was the distrust
of new methods, that every furnace in the vessel was fitted
for burning coal.
A small portion of the penalty exacted for this short-
sighted policy was brought to public notice quite recently,
when a brief note in the daily press announced that the
Mauritania had been delayed in port for over thirty hours
owing to a temporary breakdown of the coaling appliances.
The large shipping companies, however, are beginning
to realise the benefits attached to oil-fired furnaces, as
evidenced by the large number of vessels being refitted with
this end ill view, of which perhaps the most notable example
is the giant Cunarder. Aguitania. The number of firemen
in this ship is now 42, as against 320 with coal firing.
This, of course, is in keeping with the present great
need for economy. We cannot now afford to neglect any
opportunity which will enable materials to be used to their
utmost capacity. Our old-fashioned conservatism is
becoming too expensive a luxury.